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their way into offices and counting-houses. Industrious,
sober, frugal, they have now possessed the even tenor of
their way, unmoved amidst the furious controversies that
rend South African society from time to time. The Indian
storekeeper it is who most excites the wrath of the European
settler. Day by day, week by week, and year by year the
careful merchant adds to his hidden store of petty gains,
until he has amassed wealth beyond the dreams of Indian
avarice. Even the Polish Jew is worn down in the end by
his admirable persistence. The British shopkeeper has no
chance at all. He cannot compete with the Indian on any
terms whatever. He cannot live as cheaply or pay wages
on the same microscopic scale. So it comes about that the
Indian tradesman advances from the poorer purlieus of South
African towns into the streets of secondary fashion, and finally
establishes himself in the best positions. They rejoice in
Durban that the centre of West Street has not yet fallen
into Asiatic hands, but the Asiatic needs only to bide his
time. In Ladysmith Indian tradesmen are in a large
majority, and in most of the smaller townships his only
rival is the Jew. There are not a few settlements where the
whole of the retail trade is in his hands. I suppose that no
shopkeepers in the world excel these Indians in the perfec-
tion of their methods. Everything that enterprise, foresight,
adaptability can accomplish Is accomplished by the courteous
and serviceable trader. From retail trading in the remote
country districts to money-lending is an obvious step. The
aboriginal falls an easy victim to this subtle folk, while both
English and Dutch farmers have been known to enmesh
themselves in the net of the Indian usurer. This is not to
say that the Indian distinguishes himself pre-eminently in a
branch of industry that is actively prosecuted by peoples of
fairer complexion. What then ? If the Indian is as good
a man at his job, and in some departments a better man,
why should he not supplant the European ? Is he not also
a fellow-subject under the Crown ? "l

1 Cecil Harmsworth, M.P., Pleasure and Problem in South Africa, p, 178.